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The Decorative Sculpture of Nishan Toor 


BENTON COURT 


Los A nge les, ( ‘aliforn ia 


a peony TOOR, young American composition being one of poetic color and 
artist, designer, and sculptor, re- pattern. This decorative trend of the 
ceived his education in America, supple- Old East is an honest inheritance with 
mented by extensive study and travelin Toor, for his Armenian ancestors in- 
Europe and Northern Africa. Asa boy habited the country where the finest 
in his early life on the Pacific Coast he examples of art and handicrafts have 
displayed interest and ability in art, been part of the lives of the people since 
always showing a marked tendency in _ the earliest of times. 
the arts of form, modeling, carving, Following Nishan Toor’s art school 
and sculpture. Entering the California days he entered the studio of Haig 
School of Fine Arts in San Francisco he Patigan, prominent sculptor of San 
soon showed marked ability in sculpture Francisco, and there worked strenuously 
under the instruction of Earl Cummings and constantly on large commissions for 
and Leo Lentilli, earning scholarships architectural purposes. Several of the 
for his classwork progress. Tohissculp- large Patigan sculptures which attracted 
ture he added the study of designand so much attention at the Panama Pacific 
decoration, working in the classes on this International Exposition were pieces 
subject conducted by Pedro J. Lemos, that Nishan Toor worked on during his 
the director of the school at that time studio apprenticeship days. 
and now editor of THe ScuHoou Arts Then the great war came, and rumors 
MaGazine. His decorative trend in his reached the Pacific Coast that America 
work he attributes to his training with planned its own camouflage corps. 
Mr. Lemos, and a recent exhibition of Toor immediately made inquiries and 
patterns for textile application shown in application for enrollment and was the 
Paris not only created much interest first one to enroll from the Pacific Coast 
but showed that Nishan Toor is also a_ if not one of the first American young 
genius at color as well as pattern and mentoenroll. The results of his work at 
form. American textile manufacturers the front resulted in prompt promotion, 
have recently secured a group of Toor’s and so successful were the results of 
textile patterns for production. the American camouflage corps that the 
His decorative color designs echo the French command requested the loan of 
beauty of old Byzantine patterns show- various members for use in the French 
ing foliated backgrounds with birds and — sectors. Comrades of Nishan Toor still 
forest animals woven into it, the whole _ tell how he replaced a tree stump and the 
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carcass of a fallen horse with plaster 
duplicates close to the enemies’ lines, 
enabling American and French observers 
to have “front seat’’ positions of obser- 
vation concealed within the plaster 
duplicates. 

Recently Nishan Toor was invited to 
exhibit with a group of prominent 
American sculptors in a New York 
exhibition, he receiving in this way the 
greatest complimentary invitation that 
is accorded a new man, and this now 
places him in the front lines of American 
modern sculpture. Nishan Toor is a 
young man, virile in ideas, a prolific 
worker, full of enthusiasm for his art, 
and the future undoubtedly will include 
his work among that of the greatest 
American sculptors. 

In his carving and sculpturing, Mr. 
Toor is at ease with any material. Wood, 
marble, soapstone, or jade lends itself 
to his imaginative patterns and results 
in objects of beauty. Recently Mr. 
Toor has experimented with cement, 
sarving it when it reaches the proper 
carving condition. He has produced a 
number of beautiful wall fountains in 
this medium, with textures perfectly in 
harmony with the cement and concrete 
surfaces of modern buildings. This 
trying and testing of various materials 
for new avenues of artistic expression is 
one of the several fine qualities of Nishan 
Toor which bespeaks a marked position 
for his art among American artists. 

The work of Nishan Toor attracted 
the attention of the art critics in Paris 
and resulted in praise for his work. His 
productions, while decorative, are not 
but are honest and boldly 
decorative and satisfying. There is no 
supremacy of pattern, no domination of 
technique, no accenting of the material, 


affected, 
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but just an honest bringing together of 
all the desirable qualities, producing a 
satisfying whole. Prominent critics in 
Paris art journals have described Mr. 
Toor’s work in the following words: 


Toor lived for four years in a little studio in 
the Rue St. Jacques in Paris, and there he 
worked alone and intense at his task. He cuts 
in stone great figures—figures human and at the 
same time superhuman, charged with the pro- 
found sentiments of the artist and of a great 
plastic power. His figures cut in stone are the 
work of a man, a strong man, who knows what 
he wants and who has given himself entirely to 
his art. 
are reproductions of certain of his sculptured 
works. 
and religious or profane, his subject reveals it- 
self with power and drama 

His monumental works, whether intended for 


But much better than a long discourse 


Cold stone is animated under his chisel, 


buildings or for park fountains, are evidently 
modern, but free 
common today in 


from those distortions so 


certain artistic centers 
They have the great merit of being original, 
individual, marked with an archaic touch which 
to some is faintly reminiscent of medieval 
sculpture in its simplicity of unadorned mass 


and medium. 


The highly decorative character of the work 
of Nishan Toor makes first impression, particu- 
larly the graceful wall fountains which suggest 
Oriental inspiration in their form and their 
exquisite arabesque ornament. From the 
work it becomes clear that this artist is inter- 
ested in contributing to architectural design 
much of this sculpture suggesting highly appro- 
priate detail for architectural or monumental 
sculpture. There 
portrait busts and modeled pieces which lay 


are, however, a number of 


stress on mass rather than on decorative sil- 
houette, and have modeling good in realistic 
forthrightness rather than stylistic simplication 
of natural forms. 

In stone, in marble and in bronze, Nishan 
Toor powerfully realizes strong conceptions 
To his works he imparts the serenity and powe! 
of the truly beautiful, and the architectural 
quality of his work takes away nothing from the 
impression it gives of intense life and move- 
ment. In his sculpture, the artist succeeds in 
immortalizing in stone noble sentiments which 
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The 
“Sacrifice of Abraham”’ and the “ Holy Family”’ 
and other similar pieces exemplify this quality 
work. About 
there is a delightful touch of delicacy and grace 
In 


the artist's 


his workmanship reveals and magnifies. 


in Toor’s other works of his, 
which unites remarkably with his power. 
‘Youth” 
personality asserts itself with great vigor, but 
he and 
brings out the character of each of his models 


his portrait busts and 


scrupulously respects resemblance 
with great skill and a light grace unusual to find 


in sculptured portraits 


work 


perhaps because it is so fundamental. 


Toor's has earned great popularity, 
The 
beauty and strength of his conception is obvious 
and not obscured by a confusing mass of detail 
and meaningless decoration. In every case he 
makes the most of his medium and allows a 
block of stone and a few important strokes of 
his chisel to express his idea. Every line, every 
Even the 


feel the 


angle, is telling and indispensable 


most unsophisticated observer can 


emotion or the thought behind each of his 


sculptured works of art, and understand its 
meaning as clearly as can the art critic with 
years of study and appreciation behind him 

To Toor’s works Tolstoi’s definition of art 


ean be successfully applied. According to 
Tolstoi, true art must involve a transfer of the 
artist's feeling to the observer; the same feeling 
that prompted the artist’s work must animate 


the observer and arouse in him an understand 


ing. From observing Toor’s work, one cannot 
fail to sense the thought or emotion that 
inspired it Every piece is poignant with 


meaning, impassioned and inspired 


The success of Nishan Toor is an en- 
couraging proof to any young American 
art student who wishes to enter the field 
of art that determination and persever- 


ance will bring achievement and success 





NISHAN 


SCULPTOR, AT 


TOOR, 


WORK IN HIS PARIS STUDIO 
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Teaching Drawing by the Contour Method 


KATHRYN D. 


LEE 


University High School, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


URING the summer, Mr. Charles 
Martin of University 
explained to the students in his classes 
at the University of Chicago his contour 
This method is 
very direct and so simple that it can be 


Columbia 


method of drawing. 


applied even to lower high school work. 
The following is a description of the 
method, together with drawings made 
by first and second year high school art 
students. 

By line of contour is meant the outside 
bounding line of an object; the line along 
which one cuts when cutting out a paper 
doll; or the line which separates the 
white mass from the black, when a white 
statue is placed against a blackboard. 

The method consists of just four steps 
which the student follows in this 
manner: 

1. Selects some object as a model. 

2. Holds pencil at a right angle to the 
paper. 

3. Studies the line of contour very 
intently until he is absolutely sure of the 
direction which a short part of the line 
takes. 

+. Draws slowly, keeping the pencil 
on the paper until the line around the 
object has been completed. 

The student should really see what he 
is looking at before he makes a single 
line. This means that just about three 
the of time should be 
given to study as is given to the actual 


times amount 
drawing. 

After the first line of contour is com- 
pleted other lines may be drawn within 


this line. For instance, if one has drawn 
a head and wishes afterwards to add the 
lines 
around the mouth, eyes and nose. Per- 
haps this procedure will be better under- 


features, he may draw contour 


stood by examining the accompanying 
illustrations. 

Drawings Nos. 1, 2, and 3, were made 
from a posed model, No. 4 from a statue 
of Buddha, No. 5 from a part of the 
the 
window, and the others from corners of 


high school building seen from 


the art room or from objects placed upon 
the tables. 
was drawn first; then some object was 


In each case the rectangle 


decided upon at the center of interest; 
this and the 
rectangle was filled with anything which 
the found the original 
model. In a few cases it seemed wise to 


was drawn afterwards 


student near 
select some object in another part of the 
room to fill in an empty space or to 
balance some heavy object in another 
part of the drawing. As this contour 
type of drawing was new to the students, 
very little was said about balance or 
other principles of composition, but they 
were allowed to change the arrangement 
of objects if they felt the need for it. 
Their chief concern was to fill the rec- 
tangle with anything which they saw 
before them and to change over from 
the sketchy “hit or type of 
drawing to which some of them were 


miss”’ 


accustomed, to the more direct contour 
method. After these drawings were com- 
pleted in pencil the students drew over 


their lines with ink and a flat-nibbed 
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pen. To them this made the drawings 
seem ‘‘more finished. ”’ 

The line in the contour type of draw- 
ing is a more sensitive line. In the art 
room of the University High School there 
are two statues of great religious leaders, 
one of Moses by Michelangelo and 
another of Buddha. The lines of the 
Moses are moving and dynamic; the 
lines of the Buddha are calm and restful. 
The drawing of the Buddha shown here 
indicates that the student felt this rest- 
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ful rhythmic flow of line. By close 
examination of the curve of drapery 
over the right knee of the Moses, it was 
found that the line which at first seemed 
to be only one big curve which could be 
made with a single stroke of the pencil 
was, in reality, composed of several lines 
of different lengths which vary slightly 
from the general direction of the line of 
the curve asa whole. The student then, 
may, by working in this manner, become 
more sensitive to line. 
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CONTOUR DRAWINGS BY PUPILS OF THE UNIVERSITY 


HIGH SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY 


Contour drawing should precede the 
teaching of the rules of perspective if a 
formal course in perspective is included 
in the art program; or it may even take 
the place of this formal type of teaching. 
The close observation required in con- 
tour drawing helps the student to really 
see that horizontal lines slant up or 
down according to their position above 
or below the eye level. 

The contour method of drawing may 
also be used as an approach to composi- 
tion. As has been stated before, not 


very much is said to beginners about 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


composition as such, but sometimes a 
student happens to stumble upon a good 
line arrangement. This line scheme may 
be pointed out and brought to the atten- 
tion of the class. If some of the drawings 
are well balanced or lacking in balance 
these merits or demerits, as the case may 
be, may also be discussed. By working 
along year after year with contour draw- 
ing, gradually calling attention to the 
art principles, the teacher may lay a 
foundation for good composition and 
help the student to aequire a sensitive 
feeling for line. 


OLS 
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Mural Decorations for the School Cafeteria 


S. A. SLATER 


Journalism De partment, Emerson Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio 
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STUDENTS OF THE LAKEWOOD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, LAKEWOOD, OHIO, DECO- 
RATING THE WALLS OF THE SCHOOL CAFETERIA WITH FLOWER MURALS 


T WAS just a dark, low-ceilinged splashing into a pool while his cronies 
room, that cafeteria at Emerson — bask on lily pads. The darkest corner of 
Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio. the room is enlivened by a grasshopper 
Three two and one-half foot pillars jazz trio tooting saxophone and sawing 
added to the unattractiveness. violin and cello. Unobtrusive parch- 
Then last spring the thirty-three ment shades cast a mellow glow over all. 
pupils of Miss Lilyan Campbell’s special ‘We started with the general idea of a 
art class and decorating club took up summer garden,” said Miss Campbell, 
brushes and paints. Now, gay morning “but the details were worked out as we 
glories clamber trellises around the ugly painted. We divided the jobs. Some 
pillars. Hollyhocks peep over a garden’ pupils specialized in butterfly wings, 
wall. Canterbury bells nod their heads, others in flowers, and one of the boys 
while crimson poppies sway in the breeze _ originated the idea of the frog pool.”’ 
or half conceal sly little elves. One of the happiest results, according 
Under the three windows in this 33 by to the cafeteria manager, is the attitude 
150-foot room a yellow-bellied frog is of the pupils. The room was used by 
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about 550 pupils daily at the time it was 
being decorated. Chaps ordinarily care- 
less were careful of chairs in order to 
avoid smearing wet paint. One boy said 
this fall, “‘I guess our cafeteria is famous 
all over the United States. ”’ 

This year Miss Campbell plans to have 


her youngsters decorate the French room 
as a French village. Then will come the 
music room, possibly with illustrations 
of MeDowell’s ‘‘Woodland Sketches.”’ 
She even has visions of each room in the 
school decorated to suggest the subject 
taught there. 


Color Blending in Nature 


DOUGLAS BATTERBURY 
Port Arth ur, Ontar LO, Canada 


LTHOUGH the 


color harmony in any of the art 


achievement of 


media may be very much a matter of 


instinctive sense and developed ob- 
servation, much may be learned about 
the correct mixing of colors for harmoni- 
ous results and the use of good colors 
generally by an intelligent study of the 
nature. 


There are, of course, various other 


world’s greatest color criterion 


means by which the student may learn 
the relationship of color, its sequence, 
“pitch,” and “key,” 
as the various mathematical formulae 


such for instance 


based upon findings of the color spec- 
trum and the like. 

But the fact that in nature perfect 
color harmony in its many forms may be 
witnessed as completely and directly 
demonstrated is of far more practical 
value to the student than any theory 
which, for proof and use, depends entire- 
ly upon his own efforts at working out 
with a consequent chance of uncertainty 
and failure. 

Now it has probably struck many a 
keen observer and appreciator of color 
that in nature—by which is meant the 
trees, flowers, earth, sky, atmospheric 


effects, animals, and every created 


color harmony reigns absolutely 
which 


thing 


supreme, no matter natural 
object is set against another or which 
brilliant color is seen in conjunction with 
What is still 


more amazing is the fact that whereas 


any other brilliant color. 


certain colors when artificially or chemi- 
cally produced clash strongly and un- 
mistakably, those which appear to be 
of similar hue in nature are always in the 
most harmonious relationship with one 
For instance, it is a_ well 
known fact that an artificially produced 
brilliant blue will nearly always clash 
and jar with a mauve, as also will certain 
reddish browns with a brilliant 
Yet these apparent combinations are 


another. 


blue. 


constantly met with in nature; and far 
from clashing, they are on the contrary 
stimulating and refreshing to the eye. 
What 
she manage to produce such perfect 
color harmony in 


is nature’s secret? How can 


her many daring 
ventures? 

It may seem a surprising statement to 
make, but it is a fact that the observant 
student can actually discover this secret 


by carefully examining nature and hues. 
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Examine any flower or leaf. Let us 
say that you have a pink rose petal 
under investigation. 

At first glance the color strikes you as 
being merely an extremely attractive 
pink. But bring your eyes to within a 
few inches of the bloom and you will 
notice that that pink is composed of at 
least four or five separate colors playing 
in and around the main color. Among 
other shades, pale yellow and even a 
cool gray are easily distinguishable. 

To the partially trained eye of the 
student these various colors are readily 
discernible, while to the trained artist 
with a highly developed color sense, that 
single rose petal reveals myriads of 
subtle shades and tones, all in some 
wonderful and mysterious way uniting 
a color of the utmost beauty quality and 
harmony. 

Now this law of many colors com- 
bining to one general effect obtains 
throughout the whole realm of nature, 
and it is this fact which is the main key 
to nature’s great secret of color harmony 
in any, and related with any, of her 
creations. For it stands to reason that 
if such intricate color distribution is 
universal—as an examination of every 
natural object will prove undoubtedly 
that it is—there will be, in seemingly 
diverse natural shades, many colors in 
common, with the result that harmoni- 
ous relationship and balance between 
each and each, and each and all, will 
obtain. 

Assuming, therefore, that upon such a 
law true color harmony depends, how 
may such a principle be practically 
applied in the use of color for art work? 

By simply following a similar plan as 
that employed in nature but of necessity 
namely, that of 


on a simpler scale 
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taking care to employ unfailingly a 
common color between any two shades 
and if possible a common color between 
all shades. 

Let 
example in still life painting (the me- 
dium is immaterial). We will 
that a sky-blue teacup is set against a 
rose-pink background— say a 
mined wall—and rests on a ledge of 
untreated wood. To bring home this 


us take the simplest possible 


assume 


calsc )- 


question of color harmony still more 
strongly, we will assume that the blue of 
the teacup is distinctly out of harmony 
with the pink background and also 
not very “‘happy” in color with the 
wooden ledge it is resting on. 

Now if the art 


merely recording in color the exact 


student, instead of 
shade of the teacup, introduces into his 
blue a small quantity, however infinitesi- 
mal, of the pink of the background and 
also of the yellow of the ledge, he will 
immediately bring the blue of the teacup 
into harmonious relationship with the 
background color and that of the wooden 
ledge. 

If he further introduces a little of the 
background pink into the painting of the 
yellow ledge, he will ensure harmony 
two 
each in themselves, due to the color 


between these shades which are 
treatment first mentioned, in harmony 
with the blue of the teacup. 


words, by these two separate steps 


In other 


color harmony and balance will obtain 
throughout the three separate shades, 
each being in harmonious relationship 
with any or both of the other two. 

The blue of the teacup may not be 
the identical the 
object, nor the pink that of the back- 
ground, nor the yellow that of the ledge; 
but by a skillful handling of color tones, 


shade of concrete 
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the in will be 


negligible, while as an artist the student 


difference exactitude 


will have surmounted artificial inhar- 


mony and produced a color scheme 
artistic in treatment and pleasing to the 
eye. 

On the subject of colors generally and 
constitutes 
that 


this principle of 


in particular of what a 


“good” and a “bad” color is, 
separate tones colors 
more colors combining to one 


It 


usually the lot of most art students to 


two or 


effect has very strong bearing. is 
use, during their course of study, various 
of 

The unpleasant 


grade colors, some inferior and 
some of good quality. 
“chemical”? appearance of the inferior 
sort as opposed to the mellowness of the 


latter is due principally, although not 


* 
. 


. 
° 
° 
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AN EXAMPLE OF LA‘ 








entirely, to the fact that they have not 
that 
subtle shades making up the one shade 


‘harmonizing’ influence of several 
which is an invariable possession of the 
better colors. 

of 


the 
The difference in qual- 


Consider for instance 
“cobalt blue.” 


ity between the oC vod grade color and the 


case 


inferior is enormous; and it is almost 
entirely due to the fact that the better 
color is a harmonious whole, whereas in 
the inferior there is little or no harmony. 

If the student, however, invariably 
the best colors for his work and 
the 


principle of the common color factor 


uses 


bears in mind when using them 


already discussed, he should have little 
difficulty in producing work pure in tone 


and harmonious in appearance. 


seee*r eee 
seer ‘ 
see 
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THE PLANNING OF GARDEN LANDSCAPE IS A TIMELY PROJECT FOR THE SPRING AND SUMMER MONTHS 
OF THE SCHOOL YEAR MODELING, PAPER WORK, CONSTRUCTION WORK, PAINTING AND DESIGN, ARE 
ALL UTILIZED BY THE STUDENT. THESE DESIGNS FROM FREDRICA BEARD, OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 
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What the Psychologist Offers to Color Study 


FABER 


BIRREN 


( "hicago, Illinois 


HE psychological aspect of color is 
most recent in color study. It in- 
volves a number of interesting facts and 
it develops an independent law of color 
that, unfortunately, lacks appreciation 
Yet 


the viewpoint of the psychologist is an 


by the average teacher and pupil. 


important one. It should be known—not 
that it contributes much to the exploita- 
tion of art and beauty, but that it has 
intimate bearing on the nature of color 
And 


everyone is interested to know how color 


as a sensation in vision. most 
is experienced and the way in which it is 
received as a stimulation by the eye. 

In vision, four colors are primary 
Thus the 


psychologist has a tetrad, not a triad. 


red, yellow, green and blue. 


This, of course, does not mean that the 
artist’s law of red, yellow and blue 
primaries is incorrect. To the contrary, 
both are scientifically accurate, for the 
artist is concerned with pigment mix- 
tures, and the psychologist is concerned 
with visual mixtures, that is, the effects 


“ee 


that take place when colors are “mixed”’ 
by the eye as on the color wheel. 

As far back as the fifteenth century 
Leonardo da Vinci chose four primary 
red, yellow, green and blue. 
These hues, incidentally, are the only 
Violet 
is associated with a flower, orange with 
a fruit, and there are no widely known 
designations for such definite hues as 
Thus red, 
yellow, green, and blue become primal 
and distinct 


colors 


ones with inherent color names. 


yellow-green and blue-green. 


each 


sensations, 


color 





vision. 


and 


fundamental unique in 

The way in which the eye experiences 
color yet remains a mystery. In truth, 
the sense of color is the only sense that 
No theories 


have to be resorted to in order to explain 


still demands guesswork. 


the sense of hearing, taste, touch or 
smell, for here the physiological facts 
But the facts about 
color in vision, in spite of the great 
advancements made in scientific study, 


are clearly evident. 


are quite obscure. 

Color in many. 
However, the theory of Ladd-Franklin 
is generally considered most reasonable, 


vision theories are 


and a few words of description about it 
will serve to acquaint the reader with the 
probable evolution and nature of the 
In brief, the Ladd-Franklin 
theory is as follows: 


color sense. 


First of all, it declares that the rods of 
the retina of the eye are organs for 
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nothing but achromatic (colorless) vis- 
ion, and that color is mediated solely by 
the cones of the retina. Thus the rods 
give rise to a primitive form of colorless 
vision and allow for the sensation of 
white or gray. This is the first stage. 

A second stage follows in which the 
more highly developed cones give rise to 
the sensation of yellow and blue. Then, 
in a third stage, the yellow-producing 
element itself becomes capable of two 
partial dissociations and gives rise to the 
sensations of red and green. 

Hence there are four primary colors. 
Red and green revert to yellow, then 
yellow and blue revert to white. Fur- 
ther, the theory has some bearing on the 
probable evelution of the color 
Most cases of color-blindness are to red 


sense. 


and green, and if these two hue sensa- 
tions are most advanced in vision, it is 
logical to assume that they will be first to 
show signs of decay in visual defects. 
Also cats and night-prowling animals 
have rod-vision only and do not experi- 
And the bee, which has 
” (two-color vision) ex- 


ence color. 
‘‘dichromatic 
periences yellow and blue in addition to 
white and gray—but does not see red 
and green. 

In explaining the visual and psycholog- 
ical law of color, the color wheel is very 
helpful. Here two or more color disks 
can be arranged together and spun so 
that the eye is no longer able to see them 
separately and must, in effect, “mix” 
them. It is suggested that the teacher 
have a color wheel and several colored 
paper disks available for experimenta- 


tion. 
sary disks can be purchased at low cost. 

With the color wheel it will readily be 
found that the visual color primaries are 
red, yellow, green, and blue. 


Simple wood tops with neces- 


None of 
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four hues can be matched in 


purity through the combination of any 


these 
others. Green, for example, cannot be 
formed with yellow and blue disks. In 
fact, yellow and blue are visual opposites 
and never form gray as do the same pig- 
ments. This is one outstanding differ- 
ence encountered in the study of color in 
vision. 

The secondaries of the psychologist 
are orange, yellow-green, blue-green, and 
violet. These are to be formed on the 
color wheel by mixtures of the primaries. 
The visual opposites, in a general sense, 
are red and green, yellow and blue, 
orange and blue-green, and violet and 
yellow-green. These various facts and 
relationships are shown in the chart of 
Figure 1. In consulting this chart, how- 
ever, it should not be confused with the 
artist’s triad of red, yellow, and blue 
primaries, and orange, green, and violet 
secondaries. It should be examined only 
as a graph tofacilitate the understanding 
of color law as it exists in vision. 

















Fig 2. 


The peculiarities of color ‘‘mixture’”’ 
in vision do not find widespread applica- 
tion in the arts and crafts. In textile 
weaving, however, where vari-colored 
threads are intimately woven together, 
the facts above described are important. 
For example, if yellow and blue threads 
were combined in a weave, the effect to 
the eye would be gray, not green. 
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This leads to a rather novel illusion to 
be found in the visual study of color. 
When any color scheme or arrangement 
of hues is composed of fairly large areas, 
contrast is easy to gain, and opposites 
assure most power. But when the hues 
of the color scheme are split up into 
minute particles or lines, the stronger the 
contrast the weaker the effect! 

Figure 2 will be found to clear up the 
above interesting fact. In the left-hand 
portion are equal squares of black and 
white. Here the eye can readily dis- 
tinguish the isolation, and considerable 
contrast is gained. In the right-hand 
portion of Figure 2, however, all con- 
trast has been lost and the result is a dull 
gray—in spite of the fact that the same 
50-50 proportion of black and white 
exists! Here there is diffusion of black 
and white areas, and the eye, unable to 
keep them separated, compromises them 
into one dominant sensation of gray. 

This same demonstration applies to 
the use of color. When good visual 
force is wanted, opposite hues can be 
isolated to advantage. But when the 
application leads to the intimate place- 
ment of hues—such as textiles—opposite 
sites produce muddiness. In this latter 
case, power is to be achieved solely 
through the diffusion of similar colors 
red and violet, blue and violet, yellow 
and orange, and so on—for when the 
eye diffuses and “mixes” colors of similar 
character there is no great opposition of 
hue involved to cause grayness. 

While the above discussion may be 
somewhat complicated, it is important 
enough to remember and perhaps experi- 
ment with by arranging strips of colored 
ecards in stacks or gathering together 
strands of colored thread. 





There are three more peculiarities of 
color to be found in the study of vision. 
First, color has dimension. Red, orange, 
and yellow tend to come forward, while 
blue, violet, and green tend to fall back. 
This is more than mere illusion, for the 
eye actually becomes far-sighted to red 
rays, and near-sighted to blue rays. 

Second, the advancing hues—red, 
orange, and yellow—are also ‘‘warm” 
in character. They are aggressive and 
active. In institutions they have been 
used in the decoration of rooms to 
counteract functional depression and to 
exert an enlivening influence on the 
human mood. Blue, violet, and green, on 
the other hand, are “‘cold,’’ tranquiliz- 
ing and passive in character. They also 
have been used for their therapeutic 
value in relieving cases of functional 
excitement and in calming the mood. 

Third, bright areas tend to make 
colors appear dark, and dark areas tend 
to make colors appear bright. This is 
easily shown by placing pieces of colored 
paper on white backgrounds and on 
black backgrounds, and then comparing 
the appearances of those colors. 

While the psychologist’s viewpoint is 
perhaps the most subtle and elusive of 
all the three aspects of color study 
physics, vision, art—it is an important 
one that is rapidly coming into promi- 
nence in educational circles. If teacher 
and pupil find such subjects as color 
vision theory complicated, these matters 
can be passed by. Yet it is wise to 
remember that psychologists utilize a 
tetrad of four primary hues—red, yellow, 
green, and blue—and that this law of 
color is an independent one that in no 
way conflicts with the red-yellow-blue 
triad of the artist. 
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Interpretive Costumes that are Different 


ETHEL M. ARNOLD 
Assistant Professor of Art, Kansas State Agricultural College 


EKRHAPS you, too, are a trifle bored 

with the usual crepe paper fancy 
dress or pageant costumes—the kind 
with great red hearts dangling around 
the skirt or the ruffly yellow ones with a 
jonquil hat, complete to every petal, 
stamen and sepal. If you are, you will 
decorative, interpretive 
are different. One 
look will intrigue you, the next will con- 
vince you of their beauty, and the third 
will make you want one. 


these 
which 


enjoy 
costumes 


The costumes were designed by a 
costume design class at the 
State College after the students had 
studied thoroughly the principles of 


Kansas 


design and their application to dress. 
It seemed wise to plan the costume with 
the spirit of the thing in mind so names 
were chosen as “The Spirit of Grecian 
Design,” or ‘The Spirit of the Silver 
Fountain—’’ and in tune with college 
life they perhaps chose ‘‘The Spirit 
of Chemistry” or ‘The Spirit of 
Exams.” 

After the research, which in many 
cases was necessary, had been done, a 
list was made of the accessories or sym- 
bols which might belong to the chosen 
spirit. Oftentimes the imagination re- 
ceived stimulation from bits of verse 
or descriptive passages. The problem 
called for execution in cut paper tech- 
nique or drawing and painting on a 
large scale, so the student would work 
with large masses. 


“ The 


pre- 


One effective design called 


Spirit of the Dance Orchestra,” 





_— 
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sented a slender blonde in a silver slip 
wired at the lower edge to give a saxo- 
Jazzy little black 
the silver. Small 
drums made daring bracelets on bare 


phone silhouette. 
notes danced on 
arms, and a jaunty headdress like a 
treble clef sat erect on her forehead. 

Of the costumes shown in the illustra- 
tions, Figure 1 portrays “The Spirit of 
the creamy 
work lattice bouffant 
skirt sprawl great wisteria-purple blos- 
The tight 
bodice is a soft blue-green and a bit of 


Garden.”’ Over a open- 


which forms a 
soms and dark green leaves. 


lattice plus one flower makes a shepherd- 
“The Spirit of the Storm,” 
Figure 2, though a more trite subject, 
Golden 
lightning zigzags diagonally across the 
top and the bottom of a cloudy black 


ess hat. 


has been handled differently. 


blouse, while a shower of raindrops 
iridescent beads on silver strings—falls 
from the cloud. 

A cool, pale maiden in Figure 3 wears 
the “Spirit of the Seashore’ costume 
The skirt is made “wave upon wave,” 
grading from palest green at the top to 
The 


waves show pleasing variations in width, 


deepest blue-green at the bottom. 


and fishes or small snails ride the crest 
of them. 
occult bodice-top 


A starfish makes an unusual 
seaweed, a graceful 
shoulder cape. 

“The Spirit of Afternoon Tea’ was 
the unusual inspiration for the costume 
in Figure 4. A simple dress of leaf 
green has a silver spoon-shaped panel, 
the forming a 


monogramed handle 
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smart neckline. With tea leaves for 
shoe buckles, cube sugar for a girdle, 
bright wristlets simulating sliced lemon, 
and an tea cup for a hat, 
doesn’t this clever lady embody the 


“ out-size”’ 


atmosphere of afternoon tea? 
The costumes were planned with the 


actual material in mind and although it 
was not a part of the class problem 
several of the designs were carried to 
completion. They more 
effective than in the illustration. The 
students felt that they had achieved 
really creative designs. 


were even 


Hupa Indian Basket Designs 


PEARL DEGENHART 


Art Instructor, Arcata High School, Arcata, California 


OR the past two years the art classes 

of the high school have spent some 
time in studying the designs and handi- 
craft of the Hupa baskets. It was 
thought important in the study of art 
that art native to this region receive 
attention and appreciation. 

The majority of the Hupa Indians live 
along the lower part of the Trinity 
River in Humboldt County, California. 
At one time basket weaving was the 
principal occupation of the women. 
The baskets necessary in their 
daily lives, being used for storing various 
articles of food, for burden baskets, for 


were 


dishes, and for caps. The weaving is 
still done by the old squaws but most 
of the young girls have found other 
interests and occupations. 

The Indian women gather all the 
basket from the country 


round about them. For the ribs of the 


materials 


basket the squaw cuts hazel shoots when 
the sap is running and peels them by 
taking the butt of the twig in her 
mouth, with her teeth 
pulling the twig out of its bark with her 
hands. The peeled shoots are dried in 
the The are 
made of the roots of the alder, willow, 


holding and 


sun. twining materials 


cottonwood, wild grape, or pine. For 
decoration purposes the maidenhair fern 
gathered when it is full grown gives a 
glossy black, and bear grass gathered in 
late summer gives a white. The basket 
maker dyes her materials by chewing 
alder bark and drawing the strands to be 
dyed through her mouth. This gives 
them a reddish brown color; a yellow is 
obtained from the root of the Oregon 
grape. The baskets are of closely twined 
For the most part the designs 
tri- 


work. 


are simple geometric 


angles and 


patterns, 
quadrilaterals in various 
combinations. Sometimes a design is 
made wholly in one color or it may be 
broken by lines of another. 

From this study the students gained 
some understanding of the meaning of 
the basket to the Indian; the expression 
of his poetry, art, and religion. 

They were impressed by the simplicity, 
rhythm, purity, and diversity of the 
patterns and were enabled more easily 
to incorporate the same qualities into 
their own design work. Many problems 
An interest was 
Humboldt 


county and a book of block prints on that 


suggested themselves. 
aroused in the history of 


subject was made and bound by the 
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students, designs based on the Indian 
patterns furnishing a decorative motif. 
Some of the students attempted the 


actual basket weaving. Others became 
interested in the art of other Indian 


tribes and made totem poles and pottery. 


The Basketry of the Salish Indians 


RACHEL C. DAY 


Vancouver, British Columbia 


N British Columbia the Salish Indians 

have developed a type of basketry 
common to but one or two areas on the 
North Pacifie slope. The women of this 
tribe do all the basket making, weaving 
or sewing them in the manner handed 
down their fore-mothers. They 
foundation, roots of various 


from 
use as 
plants and trees, the surface being 
covered with stems of grasses and strips 
of bark. By far the greater number of 
baskets are woven rather than sewn. 

Cedar roots are usually chosen for the 
baskets as cedar resists rot and moisture 
well. Strips of root and of the inner 
bark of the cedar, from one to four 
yards long, are buried in the ground or 
soaked in water that they may be 
pliable when used in weaving baskets. 

The basket maker fashions a stout 
framework from the strips of root or 
bark fibres, then the face of the basket 
is woven of straw twisted about the 
frame. So closely and tightly pulled and 
woven are the strands in these baskets 
that they are often used as utensils for 
holding liquids or for slow cooking, 
much of the older Indians’ cooking being 
accomplished with heated stones rather 
than actual blazing fires. 

Like the women of all ages the Indian 
klootchmen, or squaws, feel the urge to 
express their personalities and their 
love of beauty in the work of their 
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hands. Thus it happens that these 
useful baskets are lovely in shape and 
design and interesting in ornamenta- 
tion. 

The favorite stems for making the 
surfaces of the baskets those of 
dried bulrushes, used in the same way 
that raffia is managed in schoolroom 
basket work today. 
of the bulrush stem is glossy and, when 
twisted 


are 


The inner surface 


in weaving, presents a shiny 
The Indian 
apply their designs by 


silvery surface. basket 
makers 
stituting for the rushes strips of bark or 
the outer 


This method of weaving in the design is 


sub- 


surface of stems of grass. 
valled imbricating and is peculiar to the 
Salish Indian basket makers. 

The designs on baskets 


developed with colored strands. 


these are 
Only 
three colors are found in the typical 
Salish basket 


The yellow is the hue of grass stems in 


yellow, red, and black. 


their natural state, the red is the natural 
hue of the wild cherry tree’s bark, and 
the black is accomplished by burying 
the bark of the wild cherry or birch in 
black mud or in peaty soil, and leaving 
it there until the bark turns black. 

The checker the 
designs are worked out is the result of 
“in and out” weaving. Like the cross- 
stitch work so popular in the samplers of 


pattern in which 


our grandmother’s time, this type of 
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basketry demands the decoration motif 
to be somewhat conventionalized. And, 
of course, no curves are possible. 

Indeed, the use of the conventional in 
design is quite in accord with all art 
expressions of these Indians who seem to 
avoid the simply realistic when possible. 
Their designs are ancient and sometimes 
the original meaning has been lost in the 
passing from generation to generation. 
They are symbolical as well as decora- 
tive originally the 
totem or guardian spirit of the family. 
Just as Anglo-Saxon families take pride 


and represented 


in marking their personal possessions 
with the crest or seal or monogram, so 
the Indian families have taken care to 


put on household treasures their indi- 
vidual and symbolic designs. 

A study of the motifs of such designs 
is intensely interesting, revealing as it 
does the special interests of the Indians 
and giving an idea of the sort of life he 
considered ideal. For who would not 
know after looking upon these hand- 
woven baskets and their designs that 
they were the work of a people dwelling 
near the sea, to whom mountains were a 
familiar sight, to whom the sky and its 
pageantry were wonderful, who noted 
the wild creatures of sea and land, and 
curiously enough seldom considered the 
daintier marvels of plant life worth 
recording in symbolic design. 


Editor’s “Announcement 


During the next volume the editor wishes to present 
to his readers the best results of art work developed 


in the schools along modern art tendencies. A 


special number will also be devoted to Mexican art, 
decoration and handicraft. 
of art work on these subjects are especially invited 
Send all 


Articles and examples 


material to Pedro J. Lemos, Editor, 
Stanford University, California 
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Can the Grade Teacher Teach Art? 


FLORENCE TILTON 
Director of Department of Fine and Applied Arts, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illino 


ECENTLY there has been an awak- 
ening interest in art in public schools 
Modern edu- 
cators, psychologists, and teachers are 


throughout the country. 


realizing as never before how real a part 
of everyday activities art forms in the 
lives of most citizens. I sometimes 
wonder if our ability to teach art as it 
should be taught in order to harmonize 
with these present day ideas, has kept 
pace with the changing concepts in 
education. As an instructor of freshmen 
in a teachers college I am convinced 
that art does not function at present in 
the life of the average young person 
completing high school. I wish we could 
have some scientific data to prove or dis- 


prove my contentions. At 


present | 
know of none. Ina group of sixty fresh- 
men who are not art majors, I have found 
only one who admits that she has had 
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That 


one student happens to come from one of 


any training in art in high school. 


the larger cities of the state. 

Very few have ever been given any 
systematic instruction in the grades. | 
feel,as do many other art educators, that 
art is well taught in a few isolated spots 
over the United States, mostly large 
cities, poorly taught in a great many 
others, and no instruction attempted in 
the large majority of small town and 
rural schools. It is tragic to hear these 
freshmen tell how they were taught to 
draw. I find that the idea of making an 
original design or illustration is absolute- 


They think 


have something to copy. 


ly foreign to the majority. 
they must 
They combine colors in the most child- 
like way, and seem utterly helpless with 
problems of arrangement. 

Ready-made ideas are what appeal. 
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Could there be a greater argument than 
that for increasing opportunities for 
creative expression in the grades? 

How can these freshmen develop into 
self-reliant, alert teachers, if they do not 
learn to create designs or ideas for them- 
selves? Where can they learn to create 
ideas better than in the elementary 
grades with plastic materials such as 
chalk, charcoal, clay, wood, and paints? 
This cannot result from and is not being 
accomplished with copy work, traced 
designs to be colored in hectographed 
teacher-created patterns for handwork. 
Yes! These things are still being done. 

We must 
antiquated methods first of all. 


have a house cleaning of 
If art 
is to take its rightful place as a living 
force in the lives of the present public 
school pupils, new methods must be used. 
I believe that the major portion of art 
instruction should be given by the grade 
teacher in charge of a given group of 
children. The ideal situation would be 
for each grade teacher to have access to 
the advice, training, and art knowledge 
of a properly trained supervisor. But 
that is utterly impossible for many 
situations. Therefore, the grade teacher 
must be properly equipped to give this 
work. 

She knows the children better than a 
special teacher, coming in only once or 
twice a week, can possibly know them. 
She is familiar with their home sur- 
roundings, with their interests, their 
physical, mental, and emotional de- 
velopment to a far greater extent than 
can be an outsider who only sees them 
occasionally. 

I think the grade teacher can more 
successfully integrate the art informa- 
tion into the unit studies of her group 


than can an outsider. Suppose her class 


They may have 
learned through planting cotton seed, 
sewing cotton plants and handling the 
bolts of cotton the first-hand information 


is studying cotton. 


necessary to an understanding of the 
plant. It is a natural outgrowth of this 
study to picture the cotton plant in 
crayon or paint mediums. 

Perhaps they are making a booklet 
containing their information. What an 
excellent opportunity to teach principles 
of design through work intimately con- 
with a The 
“special teacher”’ would be all too apt to 


nected school interest. 
ask that group to draw zinnias, cosmos, 
or salvia, and the child, not seeing any 
reason for picturing those fall flowers, 
would not be interested, and therefore 
would fail to make an interesting nature 
study. But you say “I can’t draw!” Is 
that the teacher be an 
If she loves children, knows how 


it necessary 
artist? 
to capitalize their interests, knows when 
their physical and mental development 
is ripe for a given medium or problem, 
she is more apt to have successful art 


lessons than one who is an artist but 
lacks an understanding of the child. 
The old subject-matter lines are 


breaking down. One cannot be just an 
art teacher any more; neither can the 
grade teacher be fully successful and 
leave out all art instruction. 

All too often in the past we art 
teachers gave drawing information for 
the sake of teaching drawing, regardless 
of whether that information was to be of 


I think 


of the boy who said to me, ‘‘ But I am 


any immediate use to the child. 
tired of drawing vases!”’ I was an in- 
experienced teacher then and I seemed 
to have a vague idea that he might use 
How much 
better it would have been to have shown 


that knowledge sometime. 
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him how to picture the castle towers in 
his Ivanhoe story he had just read! 
Children who are searching for in- 
formation on various topies of study 
cannot always express those ideas well in 
words. If they draw to explain, how 
much better to capitalize that drawing 
for the art Only the 
room teacher in intimate contact with 
the 


interest lesson. 


individual interests and projects 
of her group can do that to the best 
advantage. 

A lesson in color applied to a bouquet 
brought to the teacher will have a more 
lasting interest than an abstract lesson 
The room teacher is 
able to take 


advantage of such a situation. 


in color theory. 
much more likely to be 


How can grade teachers be properly 
equipped successfully to carry out the 
art phases of unit study? As the period 
of training for teachers is lengthened, 
more courses in the appreciation of 
art can be given. The teacher should 
have familiarity with masterpieces of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, design, 
and the 
music. 


minor arts, as well as with 


masterpieces of literature and 
Then she must have some experience in 
creating through art media. Through 
these experiences she will better under- 
stand the child who is groping to express 


Also will 


reactions to 


emotions. she 


what 


ideas and 


understand expect 
from various media. 

To effectively teach unit studies the 
teacher needs a library of helps. These 
result from clippings, watching news- 
The Industrial 
Art Co-operative Association in New 
York City, at 519 West 121st Street, 
has performed an invaluable service to 


papers, magazines, ete. 


the elementary teacher in the collecting 
of materials, bibliographic books, pic- 
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tures, ete., that deal with the teaching 
of such studies as cotton, history of 
weaving, the development of our alpha- 
bet, pioneer days, American Indians of 
These 


helps as acquired by the school and 


various sections of the country. 


teachers should be filed and made avail- 
able for future reference and use by 
other teachers. Research which has been 
done by individuals should be made 
available to other teachers through 
publication. 

We need more art education experts 
whose business it shall be to consult with 
and assist teachers through conference, 
correspondence, loan exhibits and visits. 
The experiments carried on in Pennsyl- 
vania in county and township super- 
The 
work of Miss Katharine Cox, the first 


vision have been most successful. 


rural deserves far wider 


publication and discussion than it has 


supervisor, 
received as yet. In the states where a 
state director of art has been appointed 
the work is in a different state of organi- 
zation than under the haphazard forms 
of curriculum building employed in most 
states. The influence and work of such 


men as Valentine Kirby is beyond 


the 
such an 


Fortunate indeed is 
can turn to 


authority for help in her art. 


estimation. 
teacher who 

The specialist, through his training in 
psychology, education and art tech- 
the 
the 
different stages in development of art 
ability of the 
teacher to know what materials are best 


niques, should be able to help 


teacher to understand more fully 
her pupils; to assist 
suited to the local situation with which 
she deals, to know when and how these 
materials can best be used. The general 
art objectives can be interpreted more 
readily, and specific objectives for her 
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DESIGNS FOR CORRUGATED CARDBOARD PANELS 
‘These could be tea tiles, wall panels, telephone screens 
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work formulated in a more scientific 


manner if the specialist assists. Some- 
times the teacher may need assistance in 
recognizing the opportunities for art 
One of 
the biggest services the specialist can 


expression in the school studies. 


render is to assist the teacher in judging 
the results of her art work. She may 
not be checking results with objectives 
sufficiently to build constructively on 
All too 


the work already accomplished. 


THE HORSE AS 
CHILD 
AFTER HE IS SHOWN 


BY HIS TEACHER. 


UNIVERSITY 
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often she looks at the child creations 
adult The 
specialist can assist her to see in the 


from an point of view. 
crude child-like efforts the expression 
of emotions and ideas. The specialist may 
recognize rhythm, a color sense, a feeling 
for balance and proportion that should 
be capitalized in the next art activity. 

These services and not actual class- 
room teaching should be the duties of the 
art consultant or supervisor. 








DRAWN BY 
ARTIST AND 


THE YOUNG 
AS HE DRAWS IT 
HOW TO OBSERVE 
FROM JESSIE TODD, 


OF CHICAGO 
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How Mexican Children Learn to Draw 


FRANCES SHEAFER WAXMAN 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


VISITOR to the Mexico of today, 
who is interested at all in art, finds 
himself confronted there by a civiliza- 
tion so different from ours in the north, 
indeed to any we now know, that he feels 
at first as if transported to another 
planet. 
Although the leaders of Mexico’s 
political life are guiding the country’s 
fortunes wisely into a measure of co- 
with thought and 
modern standards of living, this astute 


operation modern 
policy is largely a gesture to promote 
international amity. At heart 
leaders are still Mexican and that means 


those 


that they are intensely aware of their 
country’s mission in a world rapidly 
going commercial. 

Except perhaps in isolated communi- 
ties in Russia or some of the Central 
European countries, there is no land left 
on earth where the artistic urge is so 
strong as it is in Mexico, where it com- 
pels a whole race to express its emotions 
in line, in form and in color. 

Whether this national gift of artistic 
expression is hereditary in the Indian 
strain or in the Spanish, or whether it is 
born of the union of both would be hard 
to say. Mexican artists of pure and 
mixed blood alike seem all of the con- 
viction that their art of today springs 
from the remote past of their land and is 
of Aztec, Tolteec and Maya origin. It 
may well be so, for certainly the native 
Indians of the mountain 
provinces of Mexico are singularly un- 
influenced by the Spanish overlordship 


inaccessible 
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which so long dominated their land. 
Many of them today, after four hundred 
years of Spanish rule, know no other 
language the 
tribes. 


than dialects of their 

In such a country with sharp diversi- 
ties of climate and of topography mili- 
tating against a national unity of inter- 
ests, the universal language of art has 
survived down the changing centuries 
until now its abiding worth is at least 
recognized as a gift of unspeakable value 
toa whole group. 

That, therefore, is the meaning of what 
has come to be known as the renaissance 
of art in 
turbulent 


Through these last 
the 
drawn-out revolution and the changing 


Mexico. 


twenty years of long- 
of political leadership which is always 
drawing nearer to a stable government, 
there has been developing a fine sort of 
national pride in the country’s past, in 
the past that existed for untold ages 
before ever the fanatic Spanish con- 
querors attempted to superimpose their 
alien ways and their alien religion on the 
proud Indians who remain uncon- 
quered even to this day. 

Modern Mexico has its great artists, 
European trained, who have come back 
to their native land to help along the art 
movement there. The greatest of these 
is Diego Rivera whose fame has spread 
wherever 
known. 


modern trends in art are 
He is accepted as a master of 
the modern school, and yet he is more 
than a master, he is a prophet, for like 


all the other Mexican artists, he feels 
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HOLIDAY SCENE BY 


fervidly that his country needs his inter- 
pretation of it before the world. 

In Mexico, 
pleasant pastime, no 


artistic expression is no 
mere embellish- 
ment to life. It is a holy mission and as 
such it must be encouraged in old and 
young, particularly in the young who are 
to be the prophets of the future. So the 
officials whose duty it is to see that 
Mexican youth is taught what will best 
fit it for life, 
art training that other nations might 


have evolved a system of 


profitably emulate. 

The art teachers in Mexico accept the 
fact that pictorial expression is a natural 
impulse and that words, though neces- 
intercourse, are of more 
So every child of 


sary in our 
recent development. 
school age in Mexico is taught to draw. 


The very little ones draw as do any chil- 


A MEXICAN SCHOOL 


se) y' 


%. 


—) 
Exe} ¢S 





PUPIL, SHOWING A RANCH RODEO 


dren anywhere. In the beginning of 
their training, their powers of observa- 
they are urged to 
however crude, of 


especially of the 


tion are stimulated; 
make illustrations, 
everything they do, 
things they enjoy doing, like their out- 
door games and the celebration of school 
and church festivals. 

With these more amusing subjects are 
and in civic 


mixed lessons hygiene, 


and national pride. So at an impres- 
sionable age, certain desirable traits are 
formed by observation and delineation 
and the child is gradually learning facil- 
ity and accuracy of artistic expression. 
As the Mexican children grow older, 
are required to illustrate their 
the 
imagination and one which surely must 
fix the facts of their history, geography, 


they 


lessons, a wonderful exercise for 
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allied 


MEXICAN LANDSCAPE BY 


literature in- 


delibly in their memories. 


astronomy or courses 

While all the children seem to develop 
very early an aptitude for this sort of 
illustration, not all of them draw equally 
well, of course. When they begin their 
lessons in design, however, it is hard to 
choose among their products any having 
a markedly greater excellence than the 
very even the 
Indian women in the flower 


others. Mexican, 
humblest 
market arranging their ‘‘set pieces”’ for 
a funeral, has a flair for the balanced 
arrangement of units and spots of color 
in a harmonious design. Their handling 
of color is fearless and their use of un- 
usual motives often very original. Some 
of their designs would be difficult to 
evaluate as the work of children in their 
teens. 


A MEXICAN SCHOOL 





BOY SHOWING AN ANCIENT AZTEC PYRAMID 

At the same time that the Mexican 
pupils are illustrating their scholastic 
work, they are given themes which allow 
them a wider play for their originality. 
They are often allowed to choose their 
own subjects or the classes compete in 
the 
same subjects. They are asked to depict 


making pictorial compositions of 


the familiar scenes of their daily lives, 
the humble settings of their homes, the 
incidents of street life remarked on their 
way to and from school, their own out- 
door activities, and such joyous oc- 
casions as a visit to the ‘‘movies”’ or to 
play. Especially inspiring are the civic 
and church festivals and the boisterous 
and exciting ranch rodeos. 

The _ typically 
which 


Mexican landscapes 
draw and 


show an astonishing clarity of insight 


these children paint 
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into the spirit of their country. It is 
hardly to be expected that any pictures 
of a land so sombre and majestic as 
Mexico gay, but 
children 


would be does 
marvel that 
clearly feel its melancholy dignity. 


Mexican teachers deliberately repu- 


one 


these should so 


diate all outside art influences and insist 
on their pupils being faithful to Mexican 
The 


accustomed to 


ideals of the past and present. 


children soon become 
expressing themselves pictorially, and 
they fearlessly attempt any subject with 
no thought of its difficulties. They are 
taught at first no rules, being guided 
Their 


teachers feel that a rigid insistence on 


only in the use of their tools. 


perspective and proportion in the classes 
of the very young would soon clip the 
wings of their imaginations and make 
them dread their lessons in art instead of 
loving them. So they are allowed to 
give their fancies free rein until they 
have become used to expressing them- 
selves in their and have 


own way 


sufficient confidence not to be over- 
whelmed by an arbitrary process of 


The 


lessons in technique come gradually so 


putting their drawings on paper. 


that by the time a child is fifteen he has 
the 
the objects which 


some fairly accurate idea about 
correct placing of 


compose his picture. 


Spontaneity is the first requirement of 
an art pupil in a Mexican school and that 
is the most vivid and important char- 
acteristic of their work. What if the 
perspective of a child of ten is faulty, if 
that child has somehow seized the spirit 
of his land, its vastness, its bare and 
menacing backgrounds, its majestic, 
snow-clad mountains? 

It must be remembered that the past 
is very near the present in Mexico and 
child under the 
shadow of the old pyramids. Any dis- 


every lives forever 
trict may start a new excavation any 
time, where children playing among the 
workmen uncovering some old temple, 
the 
ancient deities of mysterious and far- 


may use for toys fragments of 
off times. 

There are more than twelve thousand 
known archeological sites still to be 
Mexico. Can _ these 
the fail to 


influence the present? And why may we 


investigated in 
noble monuments of past 
not expect from the children in whose 
veins still flows the blood of the artisans 
who fashioned these wonders, a renewal 
of the 
their 


creative urge which inspired 


ancestors to such unsurpassed 
heights of beauty and grandeur? 
The renaissance in Mexico is 


Who foretell 


flowering will be? 


very 


young. can what its 
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4 PAGE OF BIRD DESIGNS DRAWN BY THE EIGHTH GRADE PUPILS OF 
OCEANVIEW, CALIFORNIA. EVADNA KRAUS PERRY, RURAL ART SUPERVISOR 
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A Fifth Grade Handicraft Exhibition 


ALICE LEE NEFF 


Stanford University, California 


NTERESTING a 

school children unusually alert and 
active in mind and body, as well as 
several children who were handicapped, 
the problem confronting Miss 
Dora E. Powell, fifth grade teacher in a 
Palo Alto grammar school. Keeping 
and within the 
range of the few backward pupils found 


large group of 


was 


lessons assignments 
in the average class, and at the same 
time providing interest for those ad- 
venturous spirits of ten or twleve years 
who hunger and thirst for new worlds to 
conquer, was a very trying and real 
difficulty. 

When some enterprising members of 
her fifth grade class suggested having an 
exhibition, she weleomed the idea and 


encouraged them to carry out their 
inspiration. This class had been noted 
from its kindergarten days as an 


energetic group and from the small 
beginnings of a nature study display the 
project grew to a handicraft exhibition 
A dis- 
play the length of the room was arranged 
handicraft the 
their 


of considerable size and variety. 


exhibiting 
children had made at 


pieces of 
home in 
leisure hours. 

There were airplane models of all 
sizes, shapes, and makes, with a pre- 
dominance of silver monoplanes mod- 
elled after Lindy’s “Spirit of St. Louis’; 
doll and detailed, 
their furniture alone showing hours of 
careful work; a book-rack most accu- 
rately proportioned; book ends; con- 
instruments; ship 


houses, extensive 


ventional musical 
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models, ranging from canoes and Viking 
ships to clipper ships and steamers. 
Needlework boudoir 
hand-hemmed 


such as 
handkerchiefs 
broidered towels were surprisingly well 


pillows, 
and em- 
done by the little girls. In one instance 
a boy active and energetic for his age 
brought in some towels he had decorated 
in drawn thread work, and did any one 
make fun of his efforts? Not a single 
unfavorable comment was made of his 
exhibit except perhaps a slight criticism 
of his needlework, which really would 
have done credit to the average high 
school girl. Along with the other boys’ 
ships and airplanes he proudly displayed 
his guest towels. 

The casual visitor of this interesting 
classroom could not fail to be impressed 
by the atmosphere of absorbing interest 
in which the children worked. All their 
school work was so vitalized for them by 
their interest in their handicraft exhibi- 
tion and by the encouragement of their 
teacher that their the well- 
known and ill-famed three R’s, changed 
their very characteristics and became 
For really, 


studies, 


pleasant means to an end. 
most of these children have planned a 
career for themselves already. 

The nature study beginning of the 
exhibition itself. 
Autumn leaves of all forms and colors 


was a project in 
were displayed on burlap panels. Leaves 
were put up around the room as a frieze 
and arranged as bouquets in vases. One 
small boy was given the task of taking 
care of this display. It was his duty 
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to care for the nature exhibits as they 
were brought in. 

Gradually the children began to 
collect pine cones and small twigs from 
various kinds of trees, and nuts, berries, 
and acorns were added to the collection. 
A redwood burl was started in a bowl 
of water and a tiny forest soon began to 
spring up. A sweet potato and lily bulbs 
sprouting in water were watched from 
day to day. Finally, the boy whose duty 
it was to care for the nature exhibition 
brought in a sweet pea plant he had 
tansplanted into a pot. Another boy 
brought in some plants growing in a 
window box he had made himself. At 
this point the children began to take an 
interest in handicraft exhibits and it was 
not long before the exhibition table was 
full to overflowing with hand-made toys 
and needlework. Besides the actual 
work of making the exhibits, which was 
done in leisure time out of school, there 
was the work that must be done in 
school, labeling, arranging, and caring 
for the exhibits. 

Most of this responsibility was given 
to a boy who all his life had been working 
with tools and “making things,” as he 
himself expressed it. This little fellow 
works under the handicap of deafness 
and consequently school work had al- 
ways, until he reached this class and this 
teacher, been unbearably dull and hard 
to understand. When he suddenly found 
that his efforts really counted for some- 
thing and that the airplanes and ship 
models he had been working on for so 
long really were appreciated, he gave 
boundless enthusiasm toward perfecting 
“our exhibition.”’ He arranged and re- 
arranged the display, made several toys 
to exhibit and all his thought 
focused on ideas for the exhibition. He 


was 


it was who made the medals for prize 
awards; it was his idea to have prizes 
awarded, and he himself judged the 
contributions. Another child made the 
labels. He typed them laboriously and 
mounted them on colored paper. 

Every day as the display grew the 
children discussed with their teacher and 
their classmates the new additions to the 
exhibit. They were extremely critical of 
each other’s work. The airplane models 
were especially carefully inspected. The 
slightest defects were noticed and at 
times these criticisms grew so heated 
that it was necessary to go to reference 
books to decide the argument. The 
technical knowledge of airplane con- 
struction some of the boys acquired was 
remarkable. They knew the proper 
wing spread for every type of plane from 
the war-time Spads to the giant Junker 
passenger planes now used on regular 
air lines in Europe. Several of these 
boys spent hours in the public library 
gathering material before 
work on an airplane model. 

They read every word in the daily 


beginning 


press that concerned aeronautics. In 
fact, it began to look as if the whole class 
would soon be ready to join the United 
States airmail service. With 
intense interest as this the future of 
aviation looks bright indeed. 


such 


The correlation of this handicraft 
work with regular school work was 
natural and easy. As soon as Miss 
Powell explained to her pupils the 


necessity of mathematics to engineers 
and airplane pilots in particular, im- 
mediately the arithmetic lesson became 
a vitally important and live subject. 
The doll house builders realized that 
architects and contractors must have a 
thorough knowledge of art and mathe- 
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matics to be successful. Ship models 
afforded wonderful opportunity for 
enlivening the study of history, and 
embroidery work most naturally led up 
to the study of design and domestic 
science. Art was, of course, correlated 
with everything in the exhibition. 

Obviously there is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity in this sort of an exhibit for 
encouraging natural creative ability. 
The results obtained in this class were 
unusually good because it was composed 
of rarely imaginative children who had 
all along been encouraged to work out 
their ideas, and many of the leaders of 
this particular project were children 
encouraged at home and given the use of 
as many tools and materials as they 
needed. 

A project of this kind affords interest 
to the backward and sub-normal children 
In large 


cities where there are special classes and 


found in almost any school. 


teachers for such pupils the problems of 
interesting them are easy enough, but in 
towns like Palo Alto, 
provision is made, subnormal children 


where no such 
are a great problem to the teachers. 

The little deaf boy was so inspired by 
his part in this project that his own 
abilities took on new value in his eyes. 
He began to find out his own powers. 

It has gone out of fashion these days to 


THE CHILD ENJOYS 
ENJOY IT AS WELL? FOR THE 
DRAWING 


DRAWING; WHY 
TOILER AND THE BUSINESS 


SHOULD BE AS MUCH A DIVERSION AS IT IS FOR CHILDREN 


believe that all children should be pre- 
pared for college courses and professions. 
Mechanical genius and skilled labor are 
coming into their own. In such schools 
as do not have a manual training de- 
partment, as is the case with this school, 
a handicraft exhibition fulfills the lack 
which such a department would under 
ordinary circumstances care for. 

the 
mechanical skill and accuracy on the 


Preparing exhibits developed 
part of the children such as they would 
get in no other way. Some children had 


their first experience with reference 
books while working on their contribu- 
tions and, in reality, the whole exhibi- 
What 


could be better than for children to begin 


tion was a research problem. 


research work in the primary grades, in- 
stead of encountering it for the first time 
in a high school, or even a college course? 

Incidentally, some children were able 
to sell their work. Several of the air- 
planes were sold for good prices, and the 
boy who built the doll-houses earned all 
his Christmas money in this way. 

When this exhibition was started no 
one could have foretoid the success it 
achieved because it was, after all, a 
spontaneous expression of the enthusi- 
asm of these children and an outlet for 
their interest directed by their teacher 
into the best possiblé channels. 


SHOULD NOT THE ADULT 


MAN 


—Adolfo Best-Maugard 


ry 
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SOUTHWESTERN LANDSCAPES RENDERED IN WATER COLOR AND CRAYON, BY PUPILS OF MARGARET 
H. ERDT, SUPERVISOR OF ART, SAN BERNARDINO CITY SCHOOLS, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA 
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INDIAN DESIGNS WITH THE BIRD MOTIF, DONE BY PUPILS IN SAM HOUSTON SCHOOL, 
DALLAS, TEXAS, UNDER DIRECTION OF MRS. KATHARINE BRADFORD, ART TEACHER 
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BOY WITH THE HOOP 
THE FOLLOWING EIGHT PAGES OF DRAWINGS RECEIVED FROM JESSIE TODD, LA VERNE GENTNER 
AND ANN VAN NICE ILLUSTRATE UNCONSCIOUS DESIGN IN CHILDREN’S WORK AND ACTION AND LIFE, 
THINGS CHILDREN LIKE TO PRODUCE 
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Correlating Elementary Subjects with Art 


ELLSWORTH H. PLUMER 
Director of Art, Stamford Public Schools, and 
EVERETT E. ROBIE 


Principal, Cloonan School, Stamford, Connecticut 


HE library of the Cloonan School is 
a spacious room, left, as so often 
happens, after all who have to do with 
the construction of a new school build- 
ing, with four pure white, barren walls. 
It would seem that there had been no 
thought of art in the technical outlay of 
the room. The glare from the walls 
alone would serve to dishearten anyone 
desirous of poring over literary works 
therein. For some time teachers and 
pupils had wondered how the room 
could be made attractive in a 
practical way. It needed decoration. 
Conferences were held. 
pal, art 
teachers 


more 


The princi- 
director, and of the 
constituted themselves a 
“Ways and Means Committee.” The 


some 


outcome was a plan for crayon tapestry 
panels. But how to make them, and 
with what? 

The various class groups discussed 
the project and decided to make panels 
depicting history, geography, agricul- 
ture and industry, and _ literature. 
Fifteen grades were represented origi- 
nally: four third, four fourth, four fifth, 
and three sixth grades. It was agreed 
that the panels be divided as follows: 
Geography Third grades 
Agriculture and Industry Fourth grades 
History 
Literature 


Fifth grades 
Sixth grades 
We realized that our chief difficulties 
lay in formulating a scheme whereby the 
four upper grades of a large school would 
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all come in for a share in the project, 
and in persuading mere children that 
they were a part of the whole, i. e., that 
they were helping in a genuinely com- 
munal enterprise. 

The 


children carried on their own research, 


Competition soon became keen. 


Color 
decided upon 
through the good old “trial and error”’ 
method. Small preliminary sketches 
grew to full-sized layouts made on bogus 
paper placed on the blackboards around 
the rooms. The pupils chose the panels 
to be finally worked up from these full- 
sized layouts. 


and much data was brought in. 


and technique were 


Interest became more 
and more keen as the pupils saw their 
work in history, geography, etc., taking 
visible form in these panels. 

A group of pupils chosen from those 
best qualified worked in the 


library on the larger tables. The pre- 


school 


liminary layouts were received here by 
this group, and from this point on the 
project unfolded their 
hands. Unbleached muslin was stretched 
upon 


under eager 


pieces of wallboard and was 
thumb-tacked and pinned into place 
over the original layouts, the outlines 
of which had been sufficiently accented 
The out- 
lines of areas were then put upon the 
cloth first with a 


crayon. 


to be seen through the cloth. 


light colored wax 
Next, areas were colored in, 
working the wax crayon well into the 


texture of the cloth. Here the depth of 
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CRAYON TAPESTRY 


PANELS BY 
CONNECTICUT, ILLUSTRATING 


STAMFORD, 
the scene was discussed, and the per- 
spective of color was shown. Distance, 
middle and foreground were talked over 
with the pupils so that they could avoid 
the flattening effect of piling up too 
much the cloth. The 
colors were set with an electric iron and 


crayon upon 
the contour lines were touched up or 
necessary. Then the 
finally stretched upon 
frames made of strips of stock one inch 


accented where 


panels were 
wide and one-quarter of an inch thick. 
The panels being rather long, it was 
found necessary to place one or two mid- 
ribs of the same stock in back perpendic- 
ular with top and bottom strips to 
strengthen them and prevent sagging. 
One of the greatest aids in the under- 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH GRADES OF 
GEOGRAPHY, 


THE CLOONAN SCHOOL, 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 


that 
schedule has been organized for some 


taking lay in the fact our art 
time on a departmental basis. A teacher 
whose natural ability and enthusiasm 
would lead the principal art 


director to believe that she could con- 


and 


duct several classes instead of just her 
own, had been selected at the beginning 
of the 
similar grades, with an ultimate aim of 
making the work of a like nature, both 
in quality and quantity, for all. When 
the art supervisor visited the school, it 


school year from a group of 


became necessary for her to visit only 
six appointed assistant supervisors, who, 
in turn, conducted the classes in their 
respective grades during the other days 
of the week, taking care of a total of 
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twenty-five 
through six. 


rooms from grades 

The results were far- 
reaching, and a unified procedure gave 
many advantages, the description of 


one 


which is omitted here on account of 
ry ' . 

“Too many cooks spoil the 
broth” was not the case here, for only 


space. 


one teacher for ed¢ch group of grades was 
held definitely ppipenainte for the work 
of the entire group. 

Some of the} panels as_ originally 
sketched came to} grief, after the teacher 
had found that their classes inclined to- 
ward somewhat] different ideas. For 
example, the thiyd grades preferred to 
illustrate water’ transportation only, 
and then depict different kinds of ships. 
The divisions oj the panels indicate 
where one third *grade left off with its 
picture and the next third grade began. 


The same holds true with those made by 
the fifth and sixth grades, while those 
made by the fourth grades exhibit a very 
neat shading effect, thus making the 
divisions hardly noticeable to the naked 
eye. 

Briefly, the fourth grade panels illus- 
trate as many industrial pursuits of man 
as is possible in such a small space. The 
fifth grade, or historical panels, give 
definite historical epochs in our early 
history. 1. The Landing of the Pil- 
The First Thanksgiving. 
3. The Declaration of Independence. 
4. Our First President. 5. The Statue 
of Liberty (to illustrate a free country 
for all In the sixth grade 
several plans were attempted, but there 


grims. 2. 


nations). 


seemed to be a good reason each time for 


abandoning them, until one teacher 





CRAYON TAPESTRY PANELS BY THE FIFTH AND SIXTH GRADE PUPILS OF THE STAMFORD 


SCHOOLS, ILL STRATING HISTORY AND 


SCENES FROM “UNCLE TOMS CABIN” 
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vame forward with the idea of depicting 
several scenes from one only of our 
masterpieces of literature. ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” found favor with all, it 
being felt that it would accentuate our 
national ideas as well as serve a literary 
purpose. Consequently, we see in (1) 
the negro in his native haunts; (2) his 
first acquaintance with the white man; 
(3) his home in a land of slavery; (4) his 
tasks and bondage at the auction block; 
(5) his final opportunity to have an 
education in the Land of the Free. 

There are many plans for schoolroom 
decoration and most of them are excel- 
lent, yet for a school situated in the 
industrial center of the community as is 
the case with the Cloonan school, there 
seems to be no finer or more far-reaching 
way to decorate than by utilizing the 
spontaneous work of the pupils them- 
These groups who have had a 
a real 
in the 


selves. 
part in making these panels get 
thrill from seeing them in place 
library, and the parents of the neighbor- 
hood enjoy seeing them also, and feel a 
personal and community pride in the 
accomplishment of their children. The 
coloring is pleasing, and on entering the 
room one is impressed with warmth that 
has been added. Some might think that 
this could have been better accomplished 
with the hanging of pictures, but let us 
pause. There are times and places where 
demands the 


aesthetic development 
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showing of reproductions of the best in 
painting and sculpture; with this we are 
in hearty agreement; yet each school 
should, at the same time, set apart some 
place where the work of the pupils 
themselves may be permanently dis- 
played. There are various reasons why 
many parents and pupils seldom will go 
to formal school art exhibitions where 
people from other sections of the city 
will flock. These same folks will come 
occasionally to the local school building 
and may see there the work of the pupils 
they know about. So we feel that 
hanging this work on the library walls 
we have enhanced the work of all de- 


in 


partments of the school and have made a 
most successful community tie-up. 

To conclude, our library is much more 
attractive, and our visitors always like 
to hear the story of the project. Several 
have already organized a similar project 
in their schools. Very definite curricular 
results have been accomplished, in that 
there has been a marked improvement 
in the quality of drawing and coloring in 
all grades, and a much keener interest 
in geography, history, and reading is 
truly noticeable. The children are for- 
ever asking when they are going to 
Needless 


to say, we have plenty of wall space in 


“make some more panels.” 


halls and rooms for as many as they will 
make, yet probably no more than is found 
in almost any large city school building. 
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THE DRAWING OF A FOX OR ANY ANIMAL IS SIMPLIFIED IF 


ABOVE ILLUSTRATION FROM GERMANY IS USED AS A GUIDE 
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4 GROUP OF CUT PAPER ANIMAL LIFE PANELS BY THE EIGHTH 
GRADE PUPILS OF MARY JANE EDINGTON OF EAST CHICAGO, INDIANA 




















New Books Relating to Art 


PRAcTICAL DrAWIN ;i—CORRELATED ArT EDITION; 
a Series of School Art Books for the Grades. 
Practical Drawing Co,apany, Dallas and Chicago. 

Almost no other re,ommendation of this series of 
books is necessary afyer a glance at the title pages 
upon which are print,d the names of these authors: 
George S. Dutch, Reval B. Farnum, Bess Eleanor 
Foster, C. Valentine yiirby, Pedro J. Lemos. Each 
has specialized in cor,elated art; each has become a 
leader in art educat,on; each knows by years of 
practical experience ‘the science of art teaching. 
With such a backg.ound, it’ is a comparatively 
simple task to tell abo,it these books. First, they are 
graded—I to VIII. Each opens with a simple 
lesson on color: 1. yrimary Colors; 2. Secondary 
Colors; 3. Light Colo,.3; ete. Then Animal Drawing 
is taken up in each gr,ide; next, Story Pictures; then 
Costumes, Design, I ettering, Book Making, Pos- 
ters—in all, about ejzhteen departments of corre- 
lated art, ending wij h a short chapter on Picture 
Study. “What to d,,” is stated in language to be 
easily comprehended py the children of each grade; 
but ‘‘ How to do it” 1,akes the book of great practi- 
cal use. The drawing; are beautifully done—not too 
beautifully to make tnem unintelligible. Many are 
reproduced in full pag.» color plates. All the subjects 
are interesting and nm, ist appeal to any child of any 
age. This course in ,'ractical Drawing—Correlated 
Art Edition is to be highly recommended. It has 
already been adopted ,n some states. 


Tue Appreciatior, or Picrures, by Walter H. 
Klar and Theodore M. Dillaway. Publishers, 
Brown-Robertson Co New York. Price, $2.75. 

The preface of som, books tell the whole story of 
the creative thought, the methods of approach, the 
structural details, angthe ultimate end. This is true 
of the book by Mr. glar and Mr. Dillaway—two 
well-known names if public school art education. 
“The text has been p,epared for grade teachers, art 
teachers in platoon sc, ,ools, for teachers of art appre- 
ciation in museums, ,d for undergraduate students 
of art education wlio will be required to teach 
picture appreciation... This classification includes 
most readers of The School Arts Magazine. The 
authors present the pook as “a new offering” in 
methods of developit,z the lessons and the psychol- 
ogy of picture apprec ation. It includes, in addition 
to some theory and olfvervation on general principles 
of teaching, definite,!esson plan. This plan, for 
example, in the firet! lesson on Art Appreciation, 
provides for (a) Anticlpatory preparation, creating a 
desire to see a new ;gcture or one formerly shown, 
and (b) Immediate pfparation. Anticipatory prep- 
aration includes a disgussion by the pupils of values 
in pictures, value to pre world of painters, originals 
and reproductions, te: ,porary or permanent interest. 
Immediate preparati+n by the teacher includes a 














@ VIENNA 
@ ART CONGRESS 
@ AUGUST 1932 


Join Lorado Taft, Ellsworth Wood- 
ward, H. H. Powers, John Shapley, 
Rossiter Howard and others for our 


@ ART PILGRIMAGE to 
@ EUROPE - $560 to $770 
@ Announcement now ready 


BUREAU of UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
25 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 




















MICHEL JACOBS’ PAINTING TOUR 


thru France, Holland, Germany, Spain, Switzerland, Morocco, italy. 


JUNE 18TH TOSEPT. 28TH . .. $1045 
JUNE 27TH 

JUNE 30TH, (MIDNIGHT) } TC SEPT. 7TH 765 
JULY 3RD } 

S!1X MONTHS’ TOUR ee 1500 

Send for booklet 
METROPOLITAN ART SCHOOL 

58 West 57th Street New York 
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SUMMER 


COURSES IN A R T 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 
June 15 to August 7 or June 26 to August 7 


INTENSIVE courses in Fine and Applied Arts 
for public school teachers and supervisors, 
commercial art workers, illustrators, and 
for those working in industries involving 
the application of art. Thorough work in 
pictorial and decorative design, methods in 
art education, history of art, basic and 
advanced courses in drawing, painting, and 
modeling. For catalog address 
Director of Summer Session 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Schenley Park Pittsburgh, Pa. 























PHOENIX ART INSTITUTE 


Faculty of outstanding artists as 

Thomas Fogarty, Franklin Booth, Wal- 

ter Beach Humphrey, Walter Biggs, 
' Henriette Reiss. Commercial Art, Illus- 
tration, Painting, Creative Design. Day, 
evening, home study courses. 
Summer Term Send for Bulletin SA 
350 Madison Avenue, New York,N.Y. 
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Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women 


Oldest School of Industrial Art 
in America—Founded 1844 


Professional standards maintained 
in all subjects 
Industrial and Decorative Design, 
Illustration and Advertising Art 
Interior Decoration, Fashion Design 
and Illustration, all branches of the 
Fine Arts. Highly developed course for 
teachers of art in the Public Schools. 


Special classes Jewelry Design. 


Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


European Fellowships for 


Post-Graduate Study 


Residence Houses now available for 
out of town students 


Send for Catalogue 


BROAD AND MASTER STREETS 








TAYLOR ART SCHOOL 


SAUGATUCK, MICH. June to September 
Advanced Portrait Class Wellington J. Reynold 
Outdoor Figure--Landscape--Still Life Cora Bliss Taylor 
Children’s Department Dorotha DeHaven 

Evening Sketch Class Write for Circular 
% CORA BLISS TAYLOR Box315 Saugatuck, Mich. 











DESIGNERS ART 


Drawing, Painting, Design 
Enroll now for Fall Term and a“ School 
Arts Course—Frederick W. Rie 

Write for Catalog 

LUDWIG S. FRANK, Director 

376 Boylston Street Boston, Mass. 











OR: DECORATION 


Six Weeks’ Practical Training Course. 
Also Complete Professional and Design 
Courses. Summer Term Starts July 6th. 
Send for Catalog 15-R. Also Home 
Study Course starts at once. 

Send for booklet 15- K 


The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
578 Madison Avenue - - New York City 











THURN SCHOOL ,%'r 
AR 
EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
June 29th to September 5th 
‘The excitement of studying with you is that u 
an adventure in self-discovery.’ —A Student 
You can enjoy this experience 
Senp Now For Circurar A 


ork becomes 








thorough study of the picture, harmonizing of parts 


to be reproduced before the class; and writing a 
series of questions on the picture for use in guidance 
if required 


SKEEZIX Out West, by Frank King. The Reilly 
& Lee Company, Chicago. Price, $1.00. 

Skeezix and Uncle Walt have been having many a 
good time together, and now they are off on another 
adventure. This time it is out in the Indian country 
where the sands are hot; where you have to carry 
surplus water for the Ford in a bag; where the 
Indians carry on many of their ceremonials as in 
days of yore. It is eAsy reading, most entertaining, 
every page a lesson in geography, Indian lore, nature 
study, interspersed with the most amusing situations, 
and more or less exciting. 

“Skeezix and Uncle Walt both wakened early the 
next morning without a call and dressed in their 
camping clothes. They were at the corral 
before anyone else. They had rented broad-brimmed 
straw hats to protect them from the burning rays of 
The guide, Chuck, dressed in cowboy 
fashion, arrived with a string of mules... Walt 
had the biggest mule (Bozo) and Skeezix the smallest 
Cinderella) 

“It made Skeezix feel funny in his knees and in 
his stomach as he looked down past his foot in the 


the sun 


stirrup to rocks and crags hundreds of feet and some- 
times thousands of feet almost beneath him.”’ 

Every page is illustrated with the most amusing 
two-color pen sketches—the kind to catch the fancy 
of any live boy. 

“Skeezix Out West”’ in the bedroom of eight-ten- 
twelve-year-old boys, will be a great relief to mothers. 
Which statement recalls the story of a mother who 
sent her boy to the home of a distant uncle out of the 
earthquake danger zone. The second day the uncle 
telegraphed for the mother to come and get her boy 
and send up the earthquake! Buy a copy of 
“Skeezix Out West.”’ 


PicToRIAL PHoroGRAPHy IN AMERICA, Volume 5, 
an annual published by the Pictorial Photographers 
of America, Art Center, New York. Fifity master- 
pieces of pictorial photography selected by a jury 
of seven members of the Pictorial photographers of 
America from 1500 prints submitted at the salon. 

The extent to which the modern trend of art is 
influencing pictorial photography is particularly 
notable in this annual. Many studies picture the 
commonplace caught in a unquie and almost bizarre 
way, and realism is becoming as important a phase 
in photography as in literature, drama or painting. 
The new and disordered spirit of modern times is 
vividly reflected in this group of photographs where 
skyscrapers, machinery and striking intricacies of 
light and shade and angles have replaced former 
sentimentalities of the photographer’s art. Beauty 
is found in portrait studies, in prints almost Japanese 
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in their decorative q,iality and in landscapes, but it 
is the unadorned bea,ity of realism. Besides being a 
remarkable collectio,, of modern American photog- 
raphy, this volume js a reflection of the modern 
cultural trend as a wnole and should, therefore, be of 
interest to lovers of ajl the arts 


MoperRN Poster ANNUAL, Volume 7, 1931. 
A. Broun, Publishers, New York. 

A large collection «,f the most recent poster designs 
attractively mounte,| and bound in portfolio form. 
For poster design cla,ses, for commercial art students 
and artists this colle¢tion represents the best work of 
modern advertising art. Forty-five loose leaf 
mounting pages ang more than a hundred adver- 
tising designs by weil-known artists will be a boon 
to teachers, to students and to artists who are 
interested in contemporary poster work. 

ArT APPRECIATIGN TEXTBOOKS, in Eight Parts. 
By Cora E. Staffor,] and Pearl Rucker. Laidlaw 
Brothers, publishers Chicago. 

Cora Elder Staffo,d, A. M. (Columbia), is Director 
of Art, State Tea’hers College, Denton, Texas; 
Pearl Rucker is Supervisor of Art, Houston, Texas 
Years of experience ,n the teaching of art to children 
make the authors vyry familiar with the subject and 
with children as welj—entirely capable of organizing 
these valuable textbooks. 

The foreword stases that the material is planned 
to develop appreciayion of art through the presenta- 
tion of a few basic facts and principles. In logical 
fashion a topical oytline gives the contents of the 
book according to traditional groupings: Color- 
recognition; Constryction; Representation; Design ; 
Clay Modeling; Littering; Art in Dress; Picture 
Appreciation. Illystrations have been selected 
(many of them in ‘olors 
have art quality; of interest to children; and which 


very finely done) which 


can be used as stangard in judging pupil’s own work. 


Penci, Sketcutya. By Evelyne Geen. Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, pul'lishers, New York. Price $1.75. 

For most people, pencil drawings have a peculiar 
fascination. The technique of the pencil requires 
the use of many dygrees of fineness or bluntness 
pencils which give thick marks, thin marks, dark 
marks, light mark, hard and soft, sideways and 
crossways, up and «jown, bold and gentle. 

This book is dedicated to those who “wish they 
could draw.” 
necessary details for the beginner are faithfully laid 


By precept and example, all the 
down. The language is simple, the illustrations 
good, explanations sufficiently complete. The kind 
of pencils, the quality ot paper, as well as that 
fugitive detail “‘what to draw” are so presented 
that most anybod? who applies himself may learn 
to draw with the pencil. 

The plates in ‘‘ Pencil Sketching” are well done by 
the high-light haljtone process. The book is just 
big enough to invite experiments in pencil drawing; 
not too big to repel 


Columbia Gniversity 
inthe City of Hem Pork 
offers a 


Home Study Course in 


DRAWING AND 
PAINTING 


by the 


A. K. Cross Vision-Training Method 


“PTSHIS does for drawing and painting 
what electricity has done for light and 


power.” Journal of Education. It is the 
only method that offers the home student 
power to do original work from nature. 


Columbia University 
University Extension 
Home Study Dept., New York 


Please send me complete informa- 
tion about the Home Study Course in Drawing and 
Painting by the A. K. Cross Vision-Training Method 


SCH. ARTS-6-31 
Name........ 


a 
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Cleveland School of Art 








SUMMER SESSION 
6 Weeks, June 22 - July 31 
Elementary and Advanced Courses in 
Decorative Design, Drawing, Rendering, 
Figure Drawing, Painting, Composition, 
Landscape Painting and Ceramics. College 
Credit. 





49th REGULAR SESSION 
Opens September 1931 
Courses 
Portraiture, Sculpture, Landscape, Adver- 
tising Art, Illustration, Teacher Training, 
Decorative Design and Crafts. 
Scholarships for graduate study abroad 





For circulars, etc., address 
Atrrepv Mewertr, Acting Director 


11441 Juniper Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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PUBLIC SCHOOL ART 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


PENN STATE SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 29 to AUG. 7 


Graduate and undergraduate courses. Oil and water 
color. Painting, Interior Decoration, Costume Design, 
Public School Drawing, Art Appreciation, Art Supervision 
and Teaching, Mechanical Eeectae and Architecture. 
Credits applicable toward certification or degree. Out-of- 
door classes amid the scenic beauties of Pennsylvania's 
mountains. 


For catalog address Director of Summer Session 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pa. 
—_— © 


THE ART INSTITUTE 
OF CHICAGO 
Schools of Fine and Industrial Art 


Summer Courses, June 29—August 7 
Painting, Drawing, Composition, Illustration, 
Design, Teaching Methods, Crafts, Interior 
Decoration, Poster and Commercial Design. 

Free illustrated catalog upon request 
Address Associate Dean, Box S. A. 
ART INSTITUTE 
Michigan Avenue at Adams Street 
Chicago 

















Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded in 1869 


4 The endowment permits moderate 
tuition fees. Day and night classes. 
Courses in drawing, painting, modeling, 
and design. Emphasis placed on pro- 
fessional training in the fine and applied 
arts. Students have access to the Muse- 
um and its collections, which contain 
notable examples of painting, sculpture, 
and the decorative arts. There is a 
library well equipped with books, slides, and photographs. 





Summer Term: June 15—August 8, 1931 


For further information address 
WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
Art Academy Eden Park Cincinnati, Ohio 


@ THE PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM ® 
TOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Preparation for professions in art as related 
to industry. Emphasis on fundamentals 
and individual expression. Design. Its ap- 
plication to industrial and commercial 
projects. Day School, 4-year course. First 
year class limited to 175. Evening classes. 
Art and Textile Departments. Catalogs. 

368 S. Broad St. Philadelphia 


VESPER GEORGE | 




















Boston Summer School 
6 weeks intensive course 
Beginners testing their ability 
Students supplementing other schools 
Teachers seeking fresh inspiration 
All whose aim is cultivation of taste 


42-44 St. Botolph St., Boston, Mass. 





Announcement of Competition 
Among Indian Artists 


Tue Exposition or INDIAN TRIBAL Arts, INC., 
announces a competition to be held among the 
artists of the American Indian tribes, for the best 
design suitable for use as a poster advertising the 
Exposition, and as a catalog cover. 

The winning design will be awarded a prize of 
$100. The Artists’ Committee of the Exposition 
will serve as a jury in this competition. The design 
should be in color, and should be typically Indian, in 
keeping with the cultural traditions of the Indian 
race. The competition closes August 30, but the 
designs should be sent in as soon as possible. 

The poster will be 14 inches wide by 22 inches 
high, and the printing will take about half of this 
space, so that the design will be printed within a 
10-inch square. 

The competition is open to all Indians, and only to 
Indians. Those who enter the competition can sub- 
mit their designs to Mrs. Mary Van Stone at the 
Museum of New Mexico, at Santa Fé; or to Mr. 
Oscar Jacobson at the University of Oklahoma at 
Norman; or to any of the scientists and artists on our 
advisory and Artists’ Committees; or they can be 
sent directly to the national office at 578 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Besides the winning design, the Artists’ Com- 
mittee will select a number of designs to be exhibited 
at the Exposition in the Grand Central Art Galieries 
of New York in December, and at the various art 
museums in the leading cities of the United States 
where the Exposition will be shown in 1932. It is 
hoped that these and other drawings of the Indian 
artists will be sold. 

The Exposition of Indian Tribal Arts will present 
to the American public the first really comprehensive 
exhibition of the finest of the products of Indian 
artists and craftsmen—paintings, pottery, carvings, 
textiles, beadwork, etc. The purpose is to win for 
the Indians the appreciation that they deserve and to 
enlarge the market for their finest products. 

John Sloan is president of the Exposition of Indian 
Tribal Arts, Inc., and the vice-presidents are Major- 
General Hugh L. Scott, Hon. Charles G. Dawes, and 
Walter L. Clark. The Hon. Charles Curtis, Vice- 
president of the United States, is the Honorary 
Chairman. The project has the endorsement of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. The Artists’ Committee includes: 
A. S. Baylinson, Gifford Beal, Ernest Blumenschein, 
Ann Brockman, Esther Bruton, Allan Clark, Andrew 
Dasburg, Homer Saint Gaudens, Gordon Grant, 
William Henderson, Thomas Hibben, Victor Higgins, 
Raymond M. Hood, John Mead Howells, John F. 
Kraushaar, C. Grant LaFarge, Pedro J. Lemos, 
William McNulty, Walter Pach, Boardman Robin- 
son, Cyril Kay Scott, Walter Ufer. 
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AN ERROR 
crept into the advertisement of The Boothbay 
Studios Summer’ School of Art in the May School 
Arts Magazine. The dates of this school are from 
July 6 to August } 4—six weeks. 
Og 

Tue Eprror kas received a number of inquiries 
asking where teachers may study the subject of 
Indian arts and, crafts. Kenneth Chapman, noted 
Indian art authority has arranged to conduct a 
limited class this summer in Santa Fé, New Mexico. 
Those interested should address Kenneth Chapman, 
Santa Fé, New Mexico. 


European A‘at Piterimace Nn 1932. The 
Seventh International Art Congress for Art Educa- 
tion will be hekj in Vienna during the summer of 
1932. Lorado Taft, John Shapley, Ellsworth Wood- 
ward, H. H. Fowers, W. A. Frayer, and some 
twenty-five or ‘thirty other leaders of national 
reputation will accompany an Art Pilgrimage as 
special lecturers. The International Art Congress at 
Vienna will be included in all itineraries. 

Several alternative routes will be offered, including 
Italy, England, France, Holland, Belgium, Spain, 
Switzerland, Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
ete. It is planned to keep the price of the tour down 
to a minimum compatible with comfortable traveling 
conditions. The sum of $560 will pay all expenses 
necessary to travel from New York to New York, 
including transatlantic passages and a trip through 
France, Switzerland, Italy and Germany. Other 
countries may be included at slightly higher rates. 
The Art Pilgrimage is being planned by the Bureau 
of University Travel, of Newton, Massachusetts, 
which conducted the very successful Art Pilgrimage 
in 1928 when the last Art Congress was held in 
Prague. 


AFTER TWENTY-EIGHT YEARS of faithful service, 
Miss Falco has decided to take a well-earned rest: by 
leading a less active life than as head of the crayon 
and water color paint departments of Binney & 
Smith Co. of New York. This lady is too active, 
however, to retire from business altogether so will 
continue to supervise the advertising of the products 
she has done so much to nationalize. This work will 
enable Miss Falco to enjoy the country home she 
contemplates building. We congratulate Mr. 
Harold J. MacNeill of the present staff of Binney 
& Smith Co. who has been chosen to succeed Miss 
Falco, and join his many friends in wishing him well. 





Boston University - - Art Department 


A school of University standards and under University 
administration. Practical, systematic program. All Instruc- 
tors practice as a vocation their special fields of teaching. 

Classes of children’s, high school, and college grade, and 
also for teachers and other adults. 


Address Dean A. H. Wilde 


29 Exeter Street Boston, Massachusetts 











THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 


Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course 
Under direction of Ethel Traphagen 


Planned for teachers who wish to broaden 
their scope of accomplishment. The course is 
so systematized that as much is accomplished 
in six weeks as during two years elsewhere. All 
phases of elementary and advanced costume 
design and illustration. In last Arnold & Con- 
stable Company Competition all awards were 
made to Traphagen Students and also first 
prize in 1931 Beaux Arts Ball Competition, 
open to professionals as well as students, conducted by Art 
Alliance of America. Incorporated under Regents of New 
York State. Write for announcement S 
1680 Broadway (near 52nd St.) New York 
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GranpCEnTRALScHooL/ Art 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN PROVINCETOWN, 
CAPE COD. Marine, Landscape, and Figure Painting 
under direction of Arthur W. Woelfle, A. N. A. July 
1st to September 1st. 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN NEW YORK. Under 
direction of Edmund Greacen, A.N.A. Classes in Paint- 
ing and Drawing, Illustration, Costume Design and 
Advertising. June 15th to September 15th. 


Write for information, specifying 
course in which you are interested 


7030 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City 
i i, MM, Mn, Ml, Me, Ml, A, Mn, A, Mn, A, An, Al, J 








Eastport Summer School 
of Design ...£AsTPORT, MAINE 
Classes for Art Teachers 


Work offered in Art Teaching and Supervision, History 
and Appreciation of Art, Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Pencil Sketching, Etching, and Design. 


INsTRUCTORS: 
R. C, Craig, Director, Head of Art Dept., Technical 
High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; George Pearse 
Ennis, Sec. Grand Central School of Art, New 
York; Hilton Leech, New York. 


For information and catalog address 


R. C. Craig, 16 Maplewood Ct, Indianapolis, Ind. 











Spend your summer in California 
Special anniversary program...25th year... 
thirty stimulating courses in the arts and crafts 
... teaching staff of highly trained specialists. 
State-accredited. 
25th Annual 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 22 to July 31, 1931 


Write at once for summer catalog “‘S” 


Fall Term opens August 10th 


F. H. MEYER, Director 


Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 
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DOLLARS FROM ART 


SUMMER CLASSES 
START JULY 6™ 


Weante PERSONAL GUIDANCE IN 
pirecton ALL PRACTICAL SUBJECTS 
send for cataloque 
CHIGAGO ACADEMY or FINE ARTS 
18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE - CHICAGO 











Figure--Portrait--Landscape-- Composition 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


INSTRUCTOR 
George Elmer Browne, N. A. 


Write for circular A 


P. O. Box 453 Provincetown, Mass. 


...-HOW TO DRAW 
The Figure 


supply you. 
WALTER T. FOSTER 


Foster Bldg. - - Palms, Calif. 














THE HARRISBURG SCHOOL OF ART 
Drawing, ae ng in O , Wa 


or Sk 


SUMMER CLASSES 


Harrisburg, Pa. (on ti } River) 
22 : 


Aug a 
Bay Head, N. = (Barnegat 
July 


Harrisburg, Penna. 





La Fleur Design Motifs 


Series of 24 Charts in three grades, for teaching the 
fundamentals of Design. Based on courses by Dr. Ross 
of Harvard and Arthur Dow, Columbia. These Charts 
have been used with good success by many schools. 
Elementary--Single and complex groups of lines, 
angles and geometric forms. 
Junior--Simple plant forms showing details 
of buds, flowers, leaves, and seed 
vessels. 
Senior--Studies of plant detail for advanced 
acon in design . . . High School, 
‘ollege and Art Classes 
Elementary Sets nab Ghee —3%x5% 
Junior Sets— 8 Charts—5%x8 —per set, 50c 
Senior Sets— 6 Charts—64 x9 —per set, 50c 
Descriptive Catalog sent on request 


—per set, 50 c 


Arthur W. Scribner, 10 Pearl St., Lawrence, Mass. 














THE « DOUGLAS « DONALDSON 
SUMMER CLASS « OF « COLOR « 
DESIGN « CRAFTS »« PORTLAND, 
OREGON « JUNE 26 TO AUG. 7TH 
FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
DOUGLAS DONALDSON - 4960 MELROSE HILL 
HOLLYWOOD - CALIFORNIA 


fran. 
> WATER 
COLORS 


Made in Holland i 
(= by the manufecturers+f Vy 
=I Wr THE REMBRANDT 7 
(a ARTISTS COLORS ——-; 
; 00 
oe ) 3) om ~ . 
TALENS Ze), i 


IRVINGTON-NEW JERSEY 
WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO U.S. DISTRIBUTING OFFICE 


Iq 


if 





N. ¥. SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


NEW YORK-PARIS Parsons) WM. M. ODOM, PRES 
Autumn Session offering professional courses a Int 
necenbecsure & doe rat .' t e De I 
aren 1g Il { “= rn Te ache rs ‘Training 
‘de e as we $ 1 subjects 
etive Geanendbes ond. CATALOGUES ON REQUEST 
INQUIRE NOW! 
2239 Broadway 


Address Box S New York 





POWDER OR 
LIQUID 


ATIK DYES 


also (Recognized Standard) 


BEAUTIFUL BATIK PATTERNS 


Write for infor mation—Free 
BACHMEIER & CO., INC., Dept. 10 
436 West 37th Street New York City 














COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
H. L. Butler, Dean 
Four-year courses leading to the degree Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Painting, Illustration, Design, Interior 
Decoration and Public School Art 
350 Students 20 applied art teachers 
For bulletin ad dress The Secretary, Room 33, College of 
ne Arts, Syracuse, N 
Summer Session July 1 to August 8 





TOOLS for 


Batik Work Wood Carvin 
Linoleum Biock Cuttin 
and Tooled Leather 





MORITZ LOEFFLER sicomscia.nd. 
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